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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



THE CAREER OF JOHN BRIGHT. 

GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 

John Bright died March 27, at 8 : 30 o'clock. His 
end was peaceful and painless. He had lain in a coma- 
tose condition since yesterday. All of his family were 
present at his deathbed. 

The funeral of Mr. Bright took place on Saturday 
The interment was in the Quakers' burying-ground at 
Rochdale. The ceremonies were as private as possible. 

John Bright had in his veins the blood of several 
generations of Noncomformists and Quakers. The 
Brights were plain English people, who lived first in 
Wiltshire and afterward in Coventry. They were peace- 
able, industrious tradespeople, connected with the So- 
ciety of Friends and instinctively resisting the payment 
of Church rates. He was born at Greenbank, Rochdale, 
on November 16, 1811. His father had worked for 
years as a weaver for six shillings a week, but being 
sober and industrious was slowly making his way in the 
world. His mother was a tradesman's daughter and a 
woman of strong character, exercising great influence 
over her eleven children. Tsvo years before John Bright 
was born, the father, borrowing money from friends in 
Manchester, had taken an old mill and laid the foun- 
dation for the family fortunes. The children had only 
a bare education. The boys were taken into the mill at 
fifteen and taught their father's business. They learned 
neither Latin nor Greek. At a school conducted by a 
Quakeress in Greenbank, and subsequently at larger 
schools at Townhead and in Yorkshire, John Bright 
was taught the elements of a plain English education. 
Later in life he confessed that it might have been wiser 
if his father had kept him longer at school, but at the 
time he found confinement irksome and was glad when 
he was allowed to go into his father's mill. Without 
giving any promise of the eminence he was to reach as 
an orator and political leader, he acquired at school a 
taste for reading and a knowledge of English poetry, 
which left a permanent impression upon his intellectual 
character. 

JUVENILE EFFORTS AS A SPEAKER. 

Mr. Bright's first speech in public was heard in 1831, 
when he moved a vote of thanks to a popular lecturer, 
who had been delivering a course in Rochdale on Eastern 
travel. Not long afterward he made a speech on tem- 
perance, which impressed the audience as both vigorous 
and brilliant. These earliest speeches were committed 
to memory, a practice which he speedily abandoned, as 
clumsy and debilitating. As time went on and he became 
interested in questions of the day, he formed the habit 
of holding rehearsals in his father's mill before an audi- 
ence of one, an intelligent workman, who was not spar- 
ing in criticism. But these juvenile efforts were of slight 
im^portance. The heart of the future tribune of the 
people had not yet been touched with the inspiration of 
a great cause. His energies were devoted to his busi- 
ness, which was prospering year by year. Possessing 
natural powers of oratory which required very little train- 
in(^, he was not yet aware of the brilliant promise of his 
eloquence. Success in business was his highest ideal. 
A strong desire for foreign travel carried him to the 
Holy Land, Constantinople and Athens, during two of 
his well-earned vacations. But in the main he was an 



industrious, plodding Lancashire merchant, content to 
remain quietly at home, who while interested in the po- 
litical questions of the day did not allow them to distract 
his attention from business. 

LABORING WITH ME. COBDEN AGAINST THE CORN LAW. 

The circumstances under which a powerful appeal was 
made to him to devote himself heart and soul to a great 
political movement have been described by himself in a 
passage of singular beauty and pathos : 

"At that time I was at Leamington, and on the day 
when Mr. Cobden called on me — for he happened to be 
there at the same time on a visit to some relations — I 
was in the depth of grief. I might almost say of de- 
spair, for the light and sunshine of my house was ex- 
tinguished. All that was left on earth of my young wife, 
except the memory of a sainted life and of a too brief 
happiness, was lying still and cold in the chamber above 
us. Mr. Cobden called on me as my friend, and ad- 
dressed me, as you might suppose, with words of con- 
dolence. After a time he looked up and said, 'There 
are thousands of homes in England at this moment where 
wives, mothers and children are dying of hunger. Now, 
when the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will never rest 
till the Corn Law is repealed.' " 

This was In 1841, when Mr. Bright had reached his 
thirtieth year. The Anti-Corn-Law League had been 
formed a few years before. He had already taken a 
prominent part in the movement. His name had ap- 
peared in the provisional committee organized in Man- 
chester ; he had written an elaborate reply to a pam- 
phlet by the member for Oldham, and had denounced the 
Corn Laws as the "curse of the factory system," and 
had made several speeches at Rochdale and elsewhere in 
favor of free trade. But it was not until Mr. Cobden 
appealed to him over the coffin, where lay his young 
wife, that his great soul took fire. From that moment 
he divided with his friend the toil, the obloquy, the 
honor and the final success of that historic movement. 
The two men uniting in this common cause contracted 
one of the purest and noblest friendships of which Eng- 
lish public life bears record. When Mr. Cobden died, 
his colleague's eulogy in the ceremonies was one of the 
tenderest, as well as most eloquent over delivered. "After 
twenty years," he remarked, "of most intimate and al- 
most brotherly friendship with him, I little knew how 
much I loved him until I found that I had lost him." 

EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 

Mr. Bright's defeat at Manchester in 1857 was the re- 
sult of the manliest and most courageous act of his life. 
H-^ had opposed the war policy of the Government which 
led to the Crimea and had only succeeded in rendering 
himself very unpopular. His speeches at this time were 
among the noblest of his life. A more impressive passage 
than this it would be diflScult to find in the memorials of 
modern eloquence : 

"I do not suppose that your troops are to be beaten in act- 
ual conflict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the 
sea ; but I am certain that many homes in England in 
which there now exists a fond hope that the distant one 
may return — many such homes may be rendered desolate 
when the next mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has 
been abroad throughout the land ; you may almost hear 
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the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when the 
first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lin- 
tel and the two sideposts of our doors that he may spare and 
pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes that I 
make this solemn appeal." 

Lord Palmerston's flippant and contemptuous reply to 
Mr. Bright's impassioned appeals drew forth from Lord 
Macaulay a savage rebuke in private correspondence. 

But tlie war feeling in England was so strong that the 
orator was silenced. His health was greatly impaired and 
for two years he was compelled to withdraw from public life 
and to visit the Riviera, Algiers and Italy. His defeat 
at Manchester was a welcome release to a weary and jaded 
public man, whose health had been shattered and his spirit 
temporarily broken. Undeterred b3' the opposition he had 
excited by his course during the Crimea, he courageously 
espoused the cause of the North, and of the slave in the 
American civil conflict at a time when the sympathies of 
the Government and of the upper and commercial classes 
were enlisted on the side of the Southern Confederacy. 
Profound as was his detestation of war, his abhorrence of 
slavery led him to pronounce the cause of the North a 
righteous one. His speeches in favor of the North at once 
appealed to the conscience of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. One splendid passage Americans love to 
recall : 

"The leaders of this revolt propose this monstrous thing 
— that over a territory forty times as large as England 
the blight and curse of slavery shall be forever per- 
petuated. I cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate 
will befall that fair land, stricken though it now is with the 
ravages of war. I cannot believe that civilization in its 
journey with the sun will sink into endless night in order 
to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who 
seek to 

'Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.' 

I have another and a far brighter vision before my gaze. 
It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation stretching from the frozen North in 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the Pacific 
main — and I see one people, and one language, and one 
law, and one faith, and all over that wide continent the 
home of freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime." 

Mr. Bright served under Mr. Gladstone in the Ministry 
formed in 1880, receiving the appointment of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He voted for the Coercion bills with 
great reluctance, and only on the ground that the Land 
bill accompanied them. He resigned when the British 
fleet bombarded* Alexandria and the Ministry entered upon 
a campaign in Egypt. He considered the use of force in- 
defensible on moral grounds. "For forty years," he said, 
"I have told my countrymen that morals were the true 
basis of politics. I have denounced war, and I should 
have been false to my principles had I become a party to 
a war which was begun without necessity." 

"But why resign ?" (So said the friend who makes this 
report. ) 

He got up from his chair, walked to the window, and 
stood there looking out on the green fields and blue sky. 
Then he turned, walked back with a flushed face and flam- 
ing eyes, and burst out : 



"Do you think I am going to be party to an act like 
the bombardment of Alexandria? If it were just, if it 
were necessary, I should hate to be responsible for it in 
the least degree. It is not just, it is not necessary. It 
is a wanton and wicked outrage on a nation which has a 
right to be free. I have borne witness against war all my 
life long. I abhor it. None of our wars have been just. 
There has not been a just war since William the Third, 
except your war to put down the Rebellion. My legacy 
to my children is a message of peace. Do you think, do 
you think, at my age I am going to be false to all my 
principles, to go back on all my record, to retract all I 
have said, to sanction such an act as this, to leave my 
children a heritage of shame and disi^race, to leave behind 
me for them the memory that their father was a traitor 
and a renegade? Never ! " 

His voice was hoarse with the passion of a great nature 
stirred to its depths. The smooth tones had become 
rough and hard. He spoke with all the energy of sorrow- 
ful indignation at a great wrong which he was powerless 
to prevent. He had tried to prevent it and failed, and 
grief and righteous anger surged and boiled within him. 
I had never, anywhere, on the platform or in the House, 
seen him in this mood, nor heard such tones, nor seen 
such gestures. He went on : 

"I have spoken to nobody as I speak to you. Of course, 
I have protested. I have argued, entreated, remonstrated, 
all in vain. I believe I threatened. It was equally vain. 
I appealed to Gladstone. He listened, but I could not 
move him. I do not censure him ; not a word of what I 
say about the war is meant for censure ou Gladstone. 
There is no purer soul than his. He believes himself 
right. Nothing would induce him to fire a shot if he did 
not. But I must judge for myself. I resigned three 
days ago, but it is only this morning the world is allowed 
to know it. I could not sleep for the roar of those English 
guns at Alexandria-. It is the end of my public life. I 
never shall take oflSce again. My work is done." — New 
York Tribune. 



EULOGY ON JOHN BRIGHT. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone, upoil rising in the House of Commons 
was received with cheers. He said : Mr. Bright has 
been, to a very remarkable degree, happy in the moment 
of his removal from among us. He lived to see the triumph 
of almost every great cause to which he specially devoted 
his heart and mind. He has established a special claim 
to the admiration of those from whom he differed through 
his long political life by marked concurrence with them 
upon the prominent and dominant question of the hour. 
["Hear, hear."] While he has in that way opened the 
minds and hearts of those with whom he differed t) ap- 
preciation of his merits, he has lost nothing by that 
concord with them on the particular subject we so much 
represent. Though Mr. Bright came to be separated from 
the great bulk of the Liberals on the Irish question, on no 
single occasion has there been anj' word of disparagement. 
I acknowledge that I have not through my whole political 
life fully comprehended the character of Mr. Bright and 
the value of that character to the country. I say this be- 
cause it was at the particular epoch of the Crimean war that 
I came more to understand than before the position held by 
him and some of his friends, and the hold they had 



